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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded September 25, 1878 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commercial 
Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens of the 
State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen president 
and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Previous to this 
date, on August 26, 1867, the State Historical Society and 
Library Association was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known as Hay- 
market Square. This original Historical Association held no 
meetings. It was superseded by the present State Historical 
Society. 


PRESENT GOVERNING BOARD 


Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, Hamilton B. Lowry, Lincoln 

1st V-President, W. E. Hardy, Lincoln 

2nd V-President, Rev. M. A. Shine, Plattsmouth 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln 

James F. Hanson, Fremont 

Samuel C. Bassett, Gibbon 

John F. Cordeal, McCook 

Novia Z. Snell, Lincoln 
*Robert Harvey, Lincoln 


Ex Officio Members 
Charles W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska 
Samuel Avery, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 


J. S. Kroh, Ogallala, President of Nebraska Press Association 
Andrew M. Morrissey, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska. 


*Died, Nov. 1, 1923. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT HARVEY 


The following tribute to Robert Harvey, pioneer of Nebraska and 
state surveyor, was written by Grant Lee Shumway, who as state com- 
missioner of public lands and buildings, was associated with Mr. Harvey: 


He ran the lines of the frontier leas 
When butfalo roamed tne plain, 

His cheeks were brown by western breeze, 
He laughed at storm and rain, 


He laid the corners across the sand 
To far-off vanishing ken, 

And outlined leagues ot the golden land 
For homes of children of men, 


He treaded the trails in Indian wars 
Til red-men were subdued, 

He knew the gléry of western stars, 
And camped in primitive wood, 


He saw the cattlemen come and go 
In the pageant of the years, 
They swept the plain of the buffalo 

And filled it with Texas steers. 


And on they went in the Big stampede 
Far over the Great Divide, 

Then frontier trails of the grangers lead 
To settlements far and wide; 


The little grey house of western lore 
Rose out of the native sod, 

And commerce came with a rush and roar 
Across the prairies of God. 


So Robert Harvey, of earlier times, 
You traced the prairies and streams, 

You saw folks coming from other climes 
The people who builded dreams. 


But you have gone to the New Frontiers 
In the land of the Is-to-Be, 

Where boundless spaces and changing years, 
Are merged in Eternity. 


GRANT LEE SHUMWAY. 
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ROBERT HARVEY 1844-1923 


Pioneer, Homesteader, Surveyor, President, Oregon Trail Commission, 
Historian of Howard County 
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ROBERT HARVEY 





State Surveyor, President of Oregon Trail Commission, Former President 
of Nebraska State Historical Society. 





A Brief Sketch of His Life and His Service to Nebraska. 





The Nebraska State Historical Society mourns the loss of one of 
its most active and efficient members and officers, in the person of Robert 
Harvey who died at his home in Lincoln, November 1, 1923. 

Mr. Harvey was born in Ashland county, Ohio, January 5, 1844. He 
moved with his parents to Noble county, Indiana, where he grew up 
on a farm, attended country school. He enlisted in Company D, 74th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry in August, 1862, and saw many marches 
and battles in the south. After being mustered out of the U.S. service 
he became a student in Adrian and Albion colleges, Michigan. He was 
especially interested in history and surveying. 

In 1869 Mr. Harvey moved to Nebraska, having married Miss A. H. 
Ames of Coldwater, Michigan, in 1868. Soon after coming to this state 
he took service in U. S. surveying forces. He was almost continually 
in the field surveying for the next thirty years, being promoted until he 
became the chief of a surveying corps. His delight was in running 
guide meridians and standard parallels—the frame-work of the sur- 
veying which followed. He had charge of a large part of the field 
surveys in the country west of Grand Island, both north and south of 
the Platte. Surveying in this region, in early years, called for a high 
combination of engineering skill, physical endurance, management of 
men and personal courage. Hostile Indian bands roamed over the re- 
gion. Every survey party went armed and frequent skirmishes were 
a regular feature of life on the surveys. 

In 1902 Mr. Harvey became State Surveyor, having charge of the 
original U. S. plats and field notes at the state capitol. He held this 
position until his death. He became widely known as the man having 
the most detailed and accurate knowledge of U. S. surveys in Nebraska. 
He was frequently called upon to settle important land disputes, both 
as a surveyor and as a witness in court. He was an expert in relocat- 
ing lost corners and wrote a book on that subject which was approved 
for use by the Land Department at Washington. 

In the field of Nebraska history Mr. Harvey was a pioneer home- 
steader, taking a soldier’s homestead, April 16, 1871, near St. Paul, 
Howard county. He became the historian of Howard county, writing its 
centennial history in 1876 and subsequently revising it. He bécame a 
member of Nebraska Historical Society Board in 1905 and has been con- 
tinuously upon that board, being president of the Society during the 
years 1921-22. He wrote for the Society publications an account of 
the battle of Ash Hollow, an account of Ft. Grattan, a History of the 
Second Standard Parallel and-many other contributions. 

In 1911 Mr. Harvey was made president of the Oregon Trail Com- 
mission, which he held until his death. Under his direction surveys 
were made and fifty-five monuments erected at different points on that 
trail across the state, reaching from the Kansas line to the Wyoming 
border. A history of the Oregon Trail in Nebraska, was the last work 
upon which Mr. Harvey was engaged. 

For the writer of this article the memory of Mr. Harvey is forever 
blended with the memories of several summers spent with him upon 
the Oregon Trail in Nebraska. Tracing the Trail from’ section Tine to 
section line, marking the points where monuments should be placed, 
surveying and platting carefully the location of these monuments by 
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the government corners of the land, making field notes of old Indian 
fights to accompany the illustrations, camping out under the open sky 
and talking of the pioneer days gone by,—these were part of the ex- 

rience of the summers upon the Oregon Trail with Robert Harvey. 

is ambition was to make the report upon the Oregon Trail in Nebraska 
a complete and authentic document, fully illustrated with pictures of 
all the important scenes upon its course, with an accurate map and field 
notes which should make it a perpetual memorial of the heroic days and 
people of the pioneer period. This work is incomplete, but all the man- 
uscripts, plats and documents for the complete book are in the possess- 
ion of the Historical Society and will be prepared for publication at the 
earliest date when there are funds available therefor. 

Like a good soldier, Mr. Harvey met the last call. He knew that 
he was going. Just a few days before he departed he asked the sup- 
erintendent of the Historical Society to visit him and went over care- 
fully the things he desired done after his death. To each member of the 
Historical Society staff and to its board he sent his last message say- 
ing: “When the board meets again I will not be there, but I believe 
the Historical Society has a great work to do and I want to see a gen- 
erous state afford it the means for its work.” 

So passed the spirit of one of the great pioneers of the West, quiet 
and simple, painstaking and thorough in all that he did, and with over- 
flowing love for the life of the frontier and for its literature. 


A WARTIME SPEECH 


Echoes of the Old Slavery Bitterness Between North and South Sound 
Strangely in These Years. 











A Republican Campaign Document of 1860 With a Speech of Chas. H. Van 
Wyck, Now in the Library of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 





{The library of this Society has just received a republican party 
campaign document used in the campaign of 1860. It is a speech made 
bv Chas. H: Van Wvck. then a representative in Congress from New 
York, afterward U. S. Senator from Nebraska. The day is long past 
when publication of such a speech could create sectional division be- 
tween the north and south. A few extracts from the speech are printed 
herewith as historie antiquities. It seems incredible now that rational 
American citizens could ever have reached the state of mind shown by 
this speech and its interruptions. Still more incredible that human slav- 
ery in a land dedicated to freedom and liberty could have been the basis 
for such antagonisms.] 

The Hovse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union—Mr. Van Wyck said: 

Mr. Chairman: For many weeks I was a patient listener to elo- 
auent sneeches from the leaders of the so-called democratic party on the 
floor of this House. 

Whv do they charce the republicans as agitators, when thev them- 
selves have been sounding the notes of diswnion. and preaching violence, 
for the only purvose of alarming the timiditv of one and the weakness 
of another section of a common countrv: of arraving faction against 
faction: first. to steel the heart against all sentiments of humanity, and 
then nerve the arm to execnte its unholv imvulses: chareine upon the 
North and covnselline the South to rebellion and resistance? 

Within a few weeks. the lecislature of Nebraska. bv law, prohibited 
slavery therein; and the willing tool of this administration vetoed the 
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bill. The people of that territory, now numbering some forty or fifty 
thousand, along whose rivers villages and cities are springing up as 
if by magic, whose prairies are teeming with fruits of free and educated 
industry, are told that they cannot frame their domestic institutions, 
even to keeping back “the bitter water that causeth the curse.” 

Pause for a moment, and see the positions democratic leaders must 
assume in waging this unholy war to extend slavery. Senator Jefferson 
Davis said, in Mississippi, in July last: “Thus for a long period error 
seattered her seed broadtast, while reason, in over confidence, stood pas- 
sive. The recent free discussion by the press and on the forum have 
dispelled delusions which had obscured the minds of a generation, until 
even among ourselves it was more easy to find the apologist than the 
defender.” 

Alexander H. Stephens, the acknowledged leader of the democracy 
on this floor during the last congress, said in Georgia, in June last: 
“Negro siavery is but in its infancy; it is a mere problem of our gov- 
ernment; our fathers did not understand it. I grant that the public 
men of the south were once against it, but they did not understand it.” 

Do you ever reflect upon the treason of your insane threats? said 
the member from South Carolina, (Mr. Keitt): 

“The south will resist, to the overthrow of the government, the 
ascendency of the republican party. Should the republican party suc- 
ceed at the next presidential election, my advice to the south is, to snap 
the cords of the Union at once and forever.” 

Said the member from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis): 

“The Black Republicans showed their organized rebellion when they 
presented Fremont as a sectional candidate for the presidency, as a 
representative of their system of free labor in opposition to our system 
of slave labor. Against that rebellion we intend to act; we mean to 
put it down, even if we have to do it with the bayonet. Gentlemen of 
the republican party, I warn you; present your sectional candidate for 
1860, elect him as a representative of your system of labor, and we 
of the south will tear the constitution into pieces.” 

Sir, craze your brain, nerve your arti, precipitate this issue unon 
us. and we are ready. Our northern fathers were told by an Enelish 
officer, “Disperse, ye rebels; throw down your arms, and disperse.” Their 
answer, if necessary, shall be our answer 

He (Mr. Davis) continued: 

“TI, today have more affection for an Englishman than a Black Repub- 

lican’” 
Quite likely. Many of the men in the south, during the Revolu- 
tion, experienced the same thrill of joy in loving a British red-coat. or 
a ~ child-butcher, better than an American patriot or a colonial 
rebel. 

You also threaten to dissolve the Unien in case another demand is 
not complied with. The member from Georgia (Mr. Crawford) said: 

“We have now four million slaves. In some twentv-five vears hence 
we will have eight million. We demand expansion. We will have ex- 
pansion in spite of the republican party.” 

The member from Mississippi (Mr. Singleton) said: 

“We have now four million slaves in fifteen States: we will. in fifty 
years from now, have sixteen million. But I tell you the institution 
of slavery must be sustained. Yes sir; we will expand this institution; 
we do not intend to be confined within our present limits; and there 
are not men enough in all your borders to coerce three million armed men 
in the south.” 

Have you, gentlemen, made anv calculation wheré vou will expand 
your institution when you have withdrawn from the Union? Have you 
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the madness and the folly to believe that you could wrest it from the 
states wno retain their auegiance to the Constitution and Government? 

pir, | will indulge in no unkind remark to wound the feelings of 
any man; but the charge must be met, and history vindicated, let the 
consequences fall where and as tney may. One other gentleman spoke 
ot Massachusetts burning witches in the ancient times. Does he not 
know that your own people burn slaves at the stake, and it seems to 
awaken no horror in your minds? 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, (interrupting). I pronounce the gentle- 
man a liar and scoundrel, | pronounce the gentleman’s assertion talse— 
utterly false. 

Mr. Van Wyck. My time is short; and I hope not to be interrupted. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. You have no right to utter such foul 
and false slanders. 

Mr. Gartrell. I rise to point of order. It is, that no member upon 
this fidor has a right to libel the people of any section of this country, 
and then deny to the representatives of that people the right to reply. 
I pronounce the assertion made by the gentleman false and unfounded. 
(Cries of “Order!” on the republican side.) 

Mr. Van Wyck. I have heard such words before, and I am not to be 
disturbed or interfered with by any blustering of that sort. I am not 
here to libel any part of the Union. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. Will you go out side of the District of 
Columbia, and test the question of personal courage with any southern 
man? 

Mr. Van Wyck. I travel anywhere, and without fear of any one. 
For the first eight weeks of this session, you stood upon this floor con- 
tinually libelling the north and the people of the free states, charging 
them with treason, and all manner of crimes, and now you are thrown 
into great rage when I tell you a few facts. 

Gentlemen tell us, in certain contingencies they will dissolve the 
Union. However much you desire it, whatever of power and influence 
the “Gulf squadron” may bring to bear upon that issue, neither you nor 
your children’s children will witness that gloomy event. 


Your own people would rebuke your mad ambition. Their arm of 
power would be raised, and the voice of prayer ascend to spare us the 
curse of a ruptured brotherhood. They would suffer you to commit 


no such treason against human hope. They never would indulge you 
in the agricultural pursuit of which so flippantly you have spoken, “to 
run a burning plowshare over the foundations of the Republic.” 


In the decade 1870 to 1880 Western Nebraska had closer contact 
with Texas than with any other part of the Union. The reason for 
this was that farming in western Nebraska was regarded as impossible. 
No one attempted it. On the other hand grazing was highly profitable, 
since grass and water cost nothing, not even taxes. Texas had a surplus 
of cattle, wild long horns running loose in the cactus and mesquite. 
A great commerce sprang up between Texas and Nebraska. By driv- 
ing of thousands of head of cattle every summer north from Texas to 
the grassy plains of Nebraska, thousands of Texans became familiar 
with western Nebraska and sometimes stayed there. One of these Texas 
cow men, David Albert Cockran, died at Kimball, Nov. 3, 1923, aged 59. 
He was noted as one of the best riders and ropers on the plains. He 
had a large circle of friends and a family of children. 





Dennis Tracy. died at Cedar Rapids, November 2, 1923, aged 78. 
He served four years in Company D, 6th Indiana volunteers during the 
civil war, being wounded at Vicksburg and ten months in prison at 
Tyler. Texas. He homesteaded near Cedar Rapids in 1879 and was for 
twenty-five years postmaster at that place. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society will be held Wednesday, January 16, 1924, in Art 
Hall, State University Library Building. 

Business Meeting 10 a. m. 

Program—Afternoon and Evening. 

See Daily press for full announcement. 

B. LOWRY, President 
ADDISON E. SHELDON, Supt. 











A NEBRASKA BEAN—WORTHY CULTIVATION 


Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, formerly a member of State Historical So- 
ciety statt, has recentiy been on the Omaha reservation in Thurston 
county. He has revived interest in the ground bean, a wild Nebraska 
p.ant which he discovered and wrote upon while engaged in Nebraska. 
His iatest discussion of the ground bean is worthy of preservation in 
tne history of this state and is here given: 

“Tne plant, called the ground bean, originally was native and com- 
mon over many of the north central states and was known as far east 
as New York. It belongs to the bean family and is near relative of the 
present day bean which has been improved by long cultivation. There 
are two species of the plant and it has a peculiar characteristic of a 
two-fold truit habit. The plant has a vine like growth that climbs 
fences and shrubs and produces a ciuster of beans, larger than the or- 
dinary bean, in the air. In addition it produces an underground fruit 
like the peanut plant. Both are edible and either will produce a new 
plant. 

“The Indians gathered the beans from the vines and also dug them 
from the ground, storing them for winter use. Prepared for eating in 
d fferent ways this native bean had a recognized place in the primitive 
diet of the native tribes which is almost wholly lost in the age of cul- 
tivation.” 

Mr. Gilmore states that in early days ground mice also were com- 
mon. These burrowed into the soil for the ground beans which were 
carried to underground store houses. Not infrequently the Indians found 
as many as a bushel of ground beans in one of these store houses. In 
helping themselves from the ground mouse’s hoard it was a common 
practice for the Indians to deposit some other kind of food which the 
mouse could eat, such as corn, in place of the beans taken. That was the 
Indian’s sense of fair play, and a reward for a service rendered. When 
asked why the experiment stations of the agricultural schools have not 
tr’ed the development of the ground bean the botanist replied. “Bah! 
That’s too simple and practical a problem. They would rather svend 
time in trying to coax something to grow that is foreign to the climate 
than develop what nature already has acclimated.” 

The food value of the native ground bean is such that Mr. Gilmore 
exnresses a strong criticism of the neglect of the white men to give 
it a rlace among cultivated plants. In its wild state it is ahead of our 
cu'tivated beans, he declares. If developed by the processees of seed 
selection and cultivation we have no idea of what a food product might 
have resulted. Belonging to the legume family it enriches the soil with 
nitrates. 
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LETTER FROM BARON MARC DE VILLIERS, FRENCH AUTHOR 

OF REPORT ON SPANISH LAPEDILION TO NEBRASKA 

IN 1720 

Many letters have reached the editor regarding the Spanish ex- 
pedition into Nebraska in the year 1720, and the Nebraska History Mag- 
azine article describing its defeat near the forks of the Loup and Platte 
on August 10 of that year. Copies of this magazine were mailed to 
Baron Marc De Villiers, author of the French text, from which the story 
in the January-March magazine was translated. Baron Villiers is a 
distinguished member of the Society of the Americanistes at Paris. The 
purpose of this society is the collection and publication of historical 
and scientific material upon America. A letter received from Baron de 
Villiers is of sufficient interest to the western public to warrant its 
translation, which follows: 

Kerminy, Rasporden, (Finistere) France. 
November 18, 1923. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have just received your kind remembrance and thank you for the 
manner in which you have translated my article and for the fine mode in 
which you have presented it. 

I am very much interested, also, in the information furnished by 
M. Shine. 

“Swallow” for “Shallow”—(referring to the name of the river 
Platte) is in fact a plain typographical error. 

I am still in the country—for about three months—but when I again 
return to Paris (No. 5 Avenue de Segur) I will make for you a copy of 
the Spanish text (of the Spanish officer’s diary.) This is not the orig- 
inal, but if my recollection is correct, only a copy, more or less well 
transcribed. It is at least the one reported to me, for I understand 
Spanish imperfectly. The two French translations, one made in Louis- 
iana, differ very little. 

For thirty years I have been collecting a mass of unpublished docu- 
ments for my work upon Louisiana. Unfortunately I have no other text 
just now published especially relating to Nebraska. 

I have a number of documents relating to Fort Orleans of the Miss- 
ouri and as you suggest I know of the existence of the diary of Bois 
briant on his Grand Expedition. I have never published this document 
which is of special interest to Kansas and Missouri. It contains unique 
topographic information designed to locate the course of the rivers. It 
is dry reading. 

The office of the Society of the Americanistes directs me to say to 
you that with the greatest pleasure it will exchange publications with 
you. You will shortly receive our volume for this y ear now in bindery. 
If your society would like a complete collection of our publications it 
may receive a large number of our annual volumes. Unfortunately some 
numbers are now out of print. 

You will note how nearly the bibliography is complete. I prepare 
the summary of all the historical, ethnographical and archeological 
studies. 

If you could send me one or two additional copies of your transla- 
tion I would be greatly honored. 

By this mail I send you certain separate publications. Am sorry 
I do not have all I wish to send here in the country. 

Believe me your devoted 


MARC DE VILLIERS. 
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S. D. FITCHIF 
THE FIGHT FOR PROHIBITION IN NEBRASKA 





S. D. Fitchie, Formerly of Nebraska, Now of Stockton, California, Writes 
an Historical Story 





Editorial Note: 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic was a live issue in Nebraska from 
1855 until 1918. There were ups and downs of popular interest in the 
question during that long period, but the agitation never ended. Dur- 
ing a large part of this time Nebraska was a storm center of the cam- 
paign against alcohol. The cyclone periods included the enactment of 
the first prohibitory law in 1855; the repeal of the same law in 1859; 
the establishment of local prohibition at Nebraska City by its business 
men as a condition required by Russell, Majors & Waddell for making 
Nebraska City the terminus of their overland freight business; the 
“Red Ribbon Movement” of 1877 to 1881 led by John B. Finch; the 
enactment of the Slocumb high license liquor law in 1881; the sub- 
mission of a prohibitory amendment, and its defeat, in 1890; the county 
option fight of 1910; the final prohibitory amendment campaign with 
victory for prohibition in 1914; the adoption of national prohibition 
in 1918 with Nebraska as the thirty-sixth state necessary to make pro- 
hibition a part of our constitution. 

Argument over the liquor question is not yet ended any more than 
contention over slavery was ended by the adoption of the 13th, 14th and 
15th amendments. But the great issue of prohibition now takes rank 
with the great issue against slavery as a historic land mark in the 
history of the American people. The incidents and the memories of 


the sixty years conflict in Nebraska upon that issue are among the most 
dramatic of all Nebraska events. 
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The many actors in this long. conflict who were prominent in Ne- 
braska, are now rapidly passing to the other side. It is the purpose 
of the editor of this magazine to assemble the literature, the manu- 
scripts, the recollections, of this great social conflict and place them in 
the library of the Nebraska State Historical Society as a permanent 
part of the records of this commonwealth. Great progress has already 
been made. Most of the newspaper files on both sides of this conflict 
are now available ir{our newspaper collection. Many of the important 
personal letters and memoranda have been obtained. In January, 1928, 
Mrs. Mamie M. Claflin, of University Place, for many years president 
of the Nebraska W. C. T. U. gave a most important address upon this 
subject which will later be published. Mr. A. G. Wolfenbarger, an- 
other great leader of the prohibition cause, was engaged at the time of 
his death in putting together a history of his recollections of this con- 
flict. 

Mr. S. D. Fitchie, formerly of Weeping Water and of University 
Place, now living in Stockton, California, was a visitor at the Historical 
Society rooms in July, 1923. He was chairman of the prohibition party 
organization in Nebraska during the later period of the conflict. While 
the prohibition party movement never carried the state of Nebraska 
for its candidates, no one familiar with the history of the state doubts 
for a moment its tremendous influence toward the final victory. The 
prohibition party voters, like the Liberty Party and Free Soil Voters 
in the anti-slavery conflict, registered themselves as a band of de- 
termined people who were resolved to sink all other considerations for 
what they regarded as the supreme social question. It was impossible 
to head them off, or to keep them from making converts, except by 
going in the direction of their drive. The struggles in the inner circles 
of the managers of the major parties to sidetrack the liquor question 
were stupendous and tragic. 

The first article from Mr. Fitchie follows: 

I was born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and when nine years old my 
father took me to hear the noted lecturer, John B. Gough, the most 
popular temperance orator in America, which made a lasting impression 
on my mind. As I advanced to manhood, from observation and some 
bitter experience within our family circle, I realized that the liquor 
traffic was the blighting curse of the Nation. Having been born and 
bred in a republican home my father was despised by the democrats, 
who called him a “nigger lover’, and with some shadow of truth as 
he was an intimate friend and co-worker with Mr. Kagy, the father 
of John Kagy who was the secretary of the noted John Brown of the 
Harpers Ferry insurrection and was shot upon that memorable occa- 
sion with followers of John Brown in an attempt to free the slaves. I 
well remember the cave at Nebraska City where the slaves were secreted 
on their way to Canada where their freedom was gained; this was known 
as the Underground Railroad. At times excitement got to a high 
pitch between the republicans, who favored the freedom of the slaves, 
and the democrats, who opposed and hurled bitter epithets upon the 
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“Black Republicans”; and at a public meeting shot at my father for 
advocating the freedom of the slaves. 

Thus reared and nurtured as I was in republicanism, that party 
became my idol, and in my childhood days I verily believed that no 
democrat could go to heaven. 

With unbounded faith in the republican party I honestly believed 
it would smite the liquor traffic, but as year after year rolled on the 
party supinely obeyed the behest of the saloon and dodged the question, 
and finding myself stranded politically I finally allied myself with the 
then insignificant and spurned prohibition party, which, however, stood 
four square for prohibition. 

In 1884 James G. Blaine was nominated for president on the repub- 
lican ticket, and John P. St. John on the prohibition ticket. I fairly 
hated him and the party because I believed it would help defeat Blaine, 
and the country would go to the bad; and wished St. John would be 
hanged and the party that nominated him be wiped out of existence. 
On the evening of the election after I had spent a strenuous day at the 
polls striving to get votes for Blaine; wife asked me how I voted. I 
proudly answered, “The republican ticket”. She said, “Did you not 
pray this morning for the cause of prohibition?” “Sure,” I said. She 
said, “In voting for that party you lost your vote, for it stands in with 
the Rum Power, and refuses to aid in rescuing suffering humanity from 
the death grip of the saloon.” 

In 1892 the “Garten Institute” for the cure of inebriates and mor- 
phine habituates was organized and located at University Place. I 
was elected president, L. G. M. Baldum vice president, Dr. J. R. Green 
and T. J. Merryman, physicians. These doctors treated the patients, 
of which we had quite a number, some of whom were permanently 
cured. In the treatment they were first permitted to drink all the 
liquor they wanted. The medicine was then injected into their system, 
producing a terrible nausea like seasickness which resulted in a horrible 
dislike for even the smell of any kind of liquors. The many drunken 
men about the village before cures were effected, created quite a com- 
motion in the college town of University Place, much to the disgust of 
citizens and annoyance of students of the Nebraska Wesleyan; hence 
we decided to abandon the drink reform in that town. 

My confidence in the G. O. P. began to waver. I woke up to the 
fact my faithful wife was right in her assertion that I was putting 
my vote where it told best for the saloon interests. The Book says 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick”, and I was tired and sick work- 
ing with a party dominated by the saloon hence I became a third party 
prohibitionist. One of my first attempts to support that party was 
in the Good Templars’ Lodge in Weeping Water. I was repeatedly called 
to order and the Grand Worthy informed me that I must desist or 
leave the lodge. I left in disgust. This shows how unpopular the little 
party of true principles was. All great reforms pass through several 
stages before culmination; indifference, abuse, calumny, defamation, 
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spurnings, beating and murder as in the case of Haddock of Sioux City 
and*many others who fought the saloon. Of course I had my little 
share of it, having been burned in effigy for leaving the G. O. P. and 
following my principles, but I am proud to leave this as a legacy to 
my children. 

Upon my advent in 1899 into the prohibition party I was voted 
in as chairman of the state executive committee. Mrs. M. A. S. Monagon, 
an active worker in the W. C. T. U., was made secretary. Under advice 
of the executive committee we rented office rooms over Fitzgerald’s 
store in Lincoln, established headquarters, and buckled into setting the 
prohibition house in order. We found the party discouraged, with a 
depleted treasury. The populist party had sprung into existence and 
at a prohibition convention in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, an attempt was 
made to fuse with that party, hoping it would espouse our cause, but 
the majority objected, hence occurred what was known as the “Pitts- 
burg Split.” 

The prohibition party had been in existence for some years in Ne- 
braska and was kept fanned into life by the New Republic, an uncom- 
promising prohibition paper edited by Wolfenbarger and Roberts. It 
was spicy, newsy, interesting and dealt heavy blows at the forty sa- 
loons in Lincoln; supporting Mayor H. W. Hardy who stood firmly for 
prohibition principles. This so irritated the saloonists that they shot 
at him through the window while sitting at his desk and placed a coffin 
at his door as a warning for him to desist. But nothing daunted the 
Grand Old Man who continued to fight booze until, at a ripe old age, 
the summons came, “Come up higher”. The ably edited New Republic 
was so meagerly supported that it would have become extinct had not 
H. C. Bittenbender made valiant efforts and great sacrifices to continue 
its publication. As he was a printer he set his type, got up the forms, 
slept on his office floor, lived part of the time on crackers and cheese. 
Our first strenuous work was writing letters and sending such litera- 
ture as our limited means would afford. In this way we got in touch 
with three hundred faithful prohibitionists throughout the state who 
had not “Bent the knee to Baal.” 

Amongst our staunch supporters were Hon. A. G. Wolfenbarger, 
an able lawyer; L. O. Jones, a merchant; Miss Emma Hedges; Rev. 
Dr. Zane Batten; Dr. B. L. Paine; Dr. T. J. Merryman; C. C. Crowell 
of Blair; The Nebraska W. C. T. U., and others. 

In 1899 I began the publication of the Nebraska Patriot, a monthly 
prohibition paper, giving my pledge to the executive committee that I 
would assume all liabilities and no debt would devolve on them. The 
little paper was greatly appreciated and well supported so that at the 
close of my term of office it came through clear of debt. In 1900 the 
Mayor and Excise board of Lincoln were notably wet. At the city 
prohibition primary we nominated Carlton E. Loomis a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, a loyal son of God, with the courage of his 
conviction, and by flooding the town with prohibition literature and 
making a house to house campaign, to the surprise and consternation 
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of the wets we came within sixty six votes of electing our man. It 
was amusing to hear the opposition asking each other, “How did it 
happen”. The result of this election caused the saloon men to increase 
their efforts, and they became thoroughly intrenched in politics and 
every line of business and church circles, rendering it difficult to secure 
churches and public buildings for prohibition speakers. On one oc- 
casion, through the influence of Dr. B. L. Paine, the First M. E. Church 
of Lincoln was secured for that noted Prohibition orator John G. Woolley. 
So unpopular was prohibition through fear of the saloon, that just 
seventeen persons were present to hear the speech. Nothing daunted 
the faithful few buckled in with renewed effort, so that some months 
after we secured the auditorium, engaged Mr. Woolley, advertised him 
as the world’s greatest orator, had five thousand tickets printed, dis- 
tributed them free of charge, got Dr. Wharton, pastor of First M. E. 
Church, to introduce the speaker. The result was a packed house and 
several hundred turned away. 

A state delegate prohibition convention was called to meet in Lin- 
coln July 12 and 13th in 1900. Our bunch of delegates were commented 
on by the State Journal as “Only one and a half dozen and would not 
amount to thirty cents.” However the state was well represented, and 
it was said to be the best prohibition convention ever held in the state. 
That year John G. Woolley was nominated for president and Henry B. 
Metcalf for vice president, L. O. Jones for Governor and a full state 
ticket was nominated, and in November when the votes were counted 
our party had jumped from three hundred to thirty-six hundred and 
eighty-five in Nebraska. 

Churches and school houses were now beginning to open their doors 
for prohibition speakers, which had previously been positively refused. 
Upon one occasion I went to Raymond to arrange for the “Beverages” 
who were very fascinating entertainers, with five saloons in that town 
plying their damning trade. Every place, even the M. E. Church, was 
refused, but by the persuasion of Miss Dewey, an active W. C. T. U. 
worker, and my paying for the use of the church, a crowded house for 
several nights turned the tide in that town. 

Often we rallied around our speakers to prevent their being mobbed. 
At one time Mr. Wolfenbarger was severely beaten over the head in 
an attempt to speak. It would fill volumes to tell the difficulties en- 
countered, the scorn, ridicule, and contempt heaped upon the prohibi- 
tionists. 

The little prohibition party was despised, defamed, and cursed, but 
the loyal men and women that composed it, through prayer and per- 
sistency nailed their banner to the masthead, marching up and down 
the state, singing “Nebraska is Going Dry”, while the opposition were 
declaring, “You can’t, You can’t.” 

The following are some of the speakers we put in the state beside 
flooding it with prohibition literature: A. G. Wolfenbarger, Rev. R. A. 
Hawley, Prof. Chas. Scanlon, Oliver W. Stewart, Clinton N. Howard, 
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Miss Marie Brehm, Frank Regan, the chalk talker; Rev. C. A. Bently, 
L. O. Jones, Hector, the Black Knight; Brubaker, C. C. Crowell of Blair, 
who gave largely to support the cause; Miss Belle Kearney, Rev. Dr. 
Zane Batten, D. B. Gilbert, John Dale, Dr. T. J. Merryman, Harry S. 
Warner, the latter especially for speaking in colleges. 

We secured the services of the noted “Hatchet Saloon Smasher’, 
Carrie Nation, sending our secretary, Mrs. Monagon, to Kansas for the 
purpose of accompanying Carrie in her raid, and learn her methods 
of battling the saloon. 

After being with her nights and days for three weeks Mrs. Monagon 
reported her gentle, kind, and convincing, living close to her God, and 
after her first outbreak she had abandoned the use of the hatchet. 
I was with her when she visited the saloons in Lincoln, saw and heard 
nothing but ladylike action and irresistible argument, in several in- 
stances getting promises from bartenders to quit the business. 

M. L. Trester, a lumberman on 27th street, Lincoln, erected a tem- 
porary tabernacle at his own expense where temperance meetings were 
held nights and Sundays, but he forbade prohibition politics discussed. 
A potent factor in moulding public opinion was the Red Ribbon Club, 
organized and conducted by Jim Skinner, a valiant temperance reformer. 
This club had a crowded house every Sunday, J. M. Skinner possessed 
a strong, pleasing personality, and was humorous, witty, and dramatic 
in action. The pledge was signed each meeting, and many drunkards 
redeemed. Only Eternity will reveal the good accomplished by this Club. 

Time and again it was asserted that prohibition never could prevail 
in Nebraska, for the reason that the population was largely composed 
of Germans who had. been accustomed to their beer from infancy. 
But all honor to the rising generation. who were fast finding the dis- 
astrous effect of liquor drinking in this country, and the noble sons 
helped turn the tide on election day. The prohibition workers, by pa- 
tience, prayers, and persistency, under the guiding hand of God, brought 
every influence possible, to bear on election day, and at night when the 
polls closed John Barleycorn’s coffin lid was screwed down tight and 
Nebraska was dry. 

One delightful, never to be forgotten experience, I enjoyed, was 
a trip from Omaha across the state of Iowa when Woolley and Metcalf 
were canvassing for the presidency and vice presidency. The great pri- 
vate train, managed by Oliver W. Stewart from New York to Omaha 
and return, stopping at the principal towns and holding prohibition meet- 
ings manned by the best speakers in the United States; with reporters, 
secretaries, stenographers, sleeping cars, diner and every equipment 
for comfort, short addresses from the rear of the car at smaller places. 
Doubtless this great undertaking eventually had its effect when the 
nation later on passed the Volstead Act and added to our constitution 
the eighteenth amendment. 

Since writing the enclosed my mind has reverted to several items 
that I overlooked. While living at Weeping Water H. G. Race, Editor 
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of Cass County Eagle, wishing to visit his former home, requested me 
to take charge of his paper during his absence. 

His editorials gave me great latitude to get prohibition before his 
readers: here is the way one editorial read: 

“The EAGLE and its mate have left the country. When our read- 
ers get their paper this week we shall be rusticating among the scenes 
of former years where our youthful days were spent on that sacred 
spot known as the Old Homestead. We think we are entitled to a short 
vacation, after the hardships, trials and vexations of our first year’s 
experience as a country editor. During our short absence S. D. Fitchie 
will have editorial charge of THE EAGLE, should he squeeze a little 
more prohibition into it than our readers like, remember it will be for 
a week or two at the most.” 

At the same time I was editing the Sunday column in the Weeping 
Water Republican, which also gave me an opportunity to let fly a few 
prohibition bombs. 

Often the printer’s devil would steal the red hot copy I had placed 
on the files, but enough leaked through to give the EAGLE a respectable 
prohibition showing. Later on when the prohibition party was organ- 
ized in Cass County I was placed on the ticket for state senator. Then 
my limited editorial knowledge came in good play. I issued a small 
prohibition paper called, The New Republic, the motto of which was, 
“We are for the home, against the saloon.” Through this medium we 
got the prohibition candidates before the voters under difficuties, as 
it was convenient for the mail bags to get lost until after election. Every 
obstruction possible was placed in the way of getting our matter be- 
fore the public. Often the little paper was stamped in the mud, cursed; 
and for long years we “piped for those who would not dance.” 

A real estate man of Lincoln whose name I cannot recall, (perhaps 
It is just as well as he was a member of a very respectable family), 
had fallen a prey to cursed saloons until the desire to drink became 
irresistible. I tried to counsel with him to reform. His reply was, 
“Fitchie, I cannot pass a saloon without inhaling the deadly fumes which 
set me wild for drink.” He said, “I know it is sending me to hell, and 
I do not want to die a drunkard.” I said, “When the drink appetite 
comes on you just make a break for my office.” This he agreed to do, 
and did for several weeks and cleaned up and looked his respectable self. 
I then advised him to get. into good society by joining a church. He 
asked me, “What church?’ I said, “You must make your own choice.” 
Then he said, “My folks are members of the M. E. church, but how 
would that help me when I know that not only the members, but the 
pastor also all vote and work with the political parties that maintain 
the saloons in Lincoln. I could not feel at home, there.” Hence, in com- 
mon parlance, I was up-a-stump. 

Another time while engaged in the grain business in Nebraska City. 
One Saturday a drunken lawyer was sitting on my office step. I sat 
down beside him with my arm around him, begged him to reform. In 
his maudlin way. he said, “Can’t do it, too much against me with all 
these saloons.” I knew him to be a capable and brilliant lawyer, well 
worth saving. I helped him climb in my buggy and drove around all 
afternoon until he became quite sober, then drove to my home, and in- 
troduced him to my wife. After supper he said, “If I could be environed 
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by such men as you I might overcome this habit that is dragging me 


aown to neil. l said, * ine best society is the churen. He asxed me 
if tne cnurca would take him at once and thus tnrow around him a pro- 
tecting mnuence. 1 said, “tnat is wnat tne cnurch Is Ior. tHe said, 
“iil go With you tomorrow (cunday) state my case and condition to the 
members and ask to be received. At the close of tne morning service 
the pastor, Kev. Beans, gave an opportuiity for him to make a state- 


ment, a vote was taken aud ine at cnce vecame a useful member; tak- 
ing up work in the Sabb..‘h Scnocl, and became a great help to me as 
superintendent. 

My aavice to inebriates | 1s invar:ably been to accept Jesus Christ 
as the oniy sure way to overcvive the drink habit. As proof | will cite 
the case of a man by name o: the Bouleware, living in Nebraska City, 
who both gambled-and drank to €asess; and when | advised him to re 
form while in bed recoveriny from celirium tremens, he said he would 
prove that he could reform in his own stvength. He had a decanter of 
whiskey and glass placed on a stand by his bed in easy reach, and for 
some time he refrained from touching it, but his system had such an 
irresistable craving he took a little, and a little more, until the desire 
knew no bounds, and he went down dying, doubly dying, into a drunk- 
ard’s grave. 

I received recently a splendid letter from Mrs. A. G. Wolfenbarger 
giving a detailed account of her husband’s sickness, and death. I will 
always hold dear the memory of him who gave the best of his life in 
battle against the liquor tyrant. Upon one occasion we both met in 
the same town, at the same hotel. After the meeting in which he ex- 
patiated against the rum power with might and main, we at his sug- 
gestion slept in the same bed, and when disrobed he knelt down on one 
side of the bed and I on the other, both sending up a silent petition 
to God. 

1512 El Dorado St, Stockton, Calif. 

Augustine H. McLaughlin, pioneer rancher in Box Butte county and 
esteemed to be the oldest settler there, died at Alliance, December 21, 
1922, aged 76. He homesteaded on the Niobrara in 1882, became a suc- 
cessful rancher, owning two sections of fine land, well-stocked. He was 
a soldier in the eighteenth Iowa Infantry during the Civil War. After 
the war he freighted across the plains and from Sidney to the Black Hills. 
He was a most interesting and attractive frontier character, typical of 
the best upon the border. 





The Women’s Club of Holdrege gave its program January 12, 1923 
on the topic “Early Nebraska History.” The program was in charge of 
Mrs. Sundbury and those who had place upon the program were Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gillett, Mrs. D. J. Fink, and Mrs. W. A. Dilworth. The wonderful 
natural beauties of Nebraska and the inspiring historical places and mem- 
ories were presented. The plans for marking historical sites in the state 
and the work of the State Historical Society were well presented. Pro- 
grams like this are well calculated to develop state and local patriotism 
and love of the region which is our home. 





Isaac Preston, a member of the Omaha tribe, died at Walthill, Janu- 
ary 21,1923, aged about 69 years. Mr. Preston was a good Indian, peace- 
able, loyal and industrious. He owned 160 acres of rich land on the res- 
ervation. He was keeper of the holy tent of the Omahas in which was 
kept the sacred white buffalo skin, formerly used in the religious cere- 
monies of the tribe. Some years ago this relic was stolen and sold to 
people in Chicago, who refused to return it to the tribe. 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER MEN 


Two or three years ago a quiet, unobtrusive little man came casu- 
ally into the office of the Nebraska State Historical Society. His mode 
of talk, his mind, his habit, easily named him as one of a disappearing, 
almost vanished race,—the old time itinerant newspaper man. ‘Lhere 1s 
no mistaking the class. Quiet spoken, reticent, never boasting of ex- 
perience or achievement and yet with a grasp of the world of fact, 
fiction and philosophy that would put to shame the arrogance of the 
seif-assertive individual so common in our day. It was omy atter haif 
a dozen brief interviews and Christmas dinner together that the knowl- 
edge and ability of our new friend became patent. He was born near 
Davenport, in lowa, long enough ago to have been a young man at the 
outbreak of the civil war. He enlisted in the 16th lowa regiment and 
saw three years of service, nearly a year of it in Rebel prisons at Ander- 
sonville, Millen and Florence. He had rambled from the Atlantic to 
Pacific, had seen Mexico, Central America and Europe. He has known 
Joaquin Miller and many other celebrities in literary and political circles. 
He had contributed much in writing to the history of Iowa and was 
familiarly known to the newspaper men in Iowa as Clint Parkhurst. 
A volume of his poetry has just been printed by the Woodruff Printing 
Company. Pecetry stamped with a breadth of information and some- 
times a fire of energy which surprises the reader. 

Since his first visit Mr. Parkhurst has become better known to the 
editor of this magazine. After a good deal of insistence he was finally 
persuaded to write a brief story on Western Newspaper Men. This 
story is herewith published. It is in fact only the frame-work of a 
hundred stories gradually drawn out of the writer. No one knows the 
modern world so well as the thoroughgoing newspaper man. There are 
not many of him. There are still fewer of the old time newspaper men. 
For one who has served his own time at the printer’s case and editor's 
desk there is no one quite so interesting as the thorough-going, old t:me 
newspaper man. The editor of this magazine is sure that he has every 
Nebraska editor in accord with him on this question. After living and 
wandering in thirty or forty states and countries Mr. Parkhurst is 
contented to make his home in Lincoln. He is a lover of little children 
and the sentiment is warmly reciprocated by them. 

The nation whose unity he fought to preserve,—fought and lived 
in prison pens,—kindly provides for his necessities. A pile of books or 
newspapers, a table, a big window and occasionally a brief, always brief, 
word with a sympathetic friend furnishes what is more than food or 
shelter or raiment for the soul filled with memories of a busy and event- 
ful life and with the eternal longing for more knowledge. Here follows 
Mr. Parkhurst’s story: 





Western Newspaper Men 
By H. C. Parkhurst 

In musing on seventy-nine years of mortal experience, I have been 
wondering what I would have done had there been no types, presses, 
- books or papers. A dull world it would have been, though “Satan still 
finds work for idle hands to do.” Most of my busy years have passed 
in close contact with printer’s ink, and when engaged a while at some- 
thing more novel, exciting or profitable, I remembered the words of an 
old-time friend: “Keep up your connection with the press.” 

That I have seen startling changes in mechanics and methods, is a 
matter of course. I have also had brought home to me many tragedies 
once regarded as inseparably connected with newspaper life. I have 
intimately known four publishers who were shot and killed; six editors 
who killed themselves with bullet or poison; and four or five who literally 
killed themselves with work. The number of scribes who were caned, 
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clubbed, shot at or otherwise ill treated has been very many. Misuaaps 
and bloodshed have occurred in plenty. ‘There is not so much “live 
journalism” now as there used to be, but people still linger among us 
who, occasionally, consider it a public duty to “go gunning tor an ed.tor.” 
I heard the shots fired that killed Charles De Young, cnier iv u.uer 
of the San Francisco Chronicie. In various parts ot tne United o.ices, 
for a long or a short period, I have been employed on about twenty-five 
daily newspapers, some of them of national fame. This varied exper.ence, 
properly narrated, would make an interesting volume, but I snail not 
write it. One matter might be touched upon, however, for the reason 
that “contempt of court” cases are beginning to be quite numerous. The 
first one I ever heard of I suddenly found myself involved in. As it ex- 
cited attention throughout the country, I will make brief mention of it. 
In 1872 I was put to work on the Chicago Evening Journal as police 
reporter, and was soon afterwards made general court reporter, The 
excessive use of the writ of Supersedeas by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
had become an intolerable abuse. I was so impressed with the fact that, 
one day, I wrote an editorial severely criticising the Supreme Court, and 
handed it to Mr. Andrew Shuman, managing editor. It was no part 
of my duty to write editorial, and I had plenty of reportorial work to 
do, but I thought it would be a mental relief to roast the Supreme Court, 
and so I turned loose. The article was printed that afternoon. A couple 
of days afterwards an officer of the law arrived from Ottawa and arrested 
Mr. Shuman, and also Mr. Charles Wilson, chief owner of t yaper, 
on the charge of “contempt of court.” Arraigned at Ottawa on the 
following day, Mr. Shuman contended that an act comp ained ; 
be committed in the actual presence of the court, or it could constitute 
) 


no true contempt of court. This view was not taken by Chi« istice 
Lawrence, and Mr. Shuman was fined $200, and publisher Wil $100. 
Mr. Shuman desired to refuse to pay, and to go to jail, and a rds 
test the matter, but Wilson over-ruled and paid the fines 

This action of the Supreme Court created astonishment in Illinois. 
From motives of rivalry and enmity, two dailies in Chicago commended 
the court’s action, but all other publications in the city viewed sa 
blow at the freedom of the press. The weekly papers throughout the 
state almost unanimously condemned the Court. The Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston) published an article concerning the matter, and quoted the 
offensive article entire. and partially condemned it, but only mildly 
supported the court. All eastern daily papers that expressed an opin'on, 
took sides against the court. A state election was near at hand in 
I!linois. Chief Justice Lawrence and two of his associates were 3 
for re-election, and with press and public against them they fared badly, 
being disastrously defeated. One justice also resigned, and the entire 


Supreme Court was reconstituted, and the evils complained of were 
rectified—for the time being at least. 

Most of the newspaper men I knew in former days are gone. Like 
actors on a stage they played their parts, won praise or blame, and 
made their exits—as great and smail must do. To advance presidential 
prospects Gen. John A. Logan was, for a considerable time, a silent 
partner in a Chicago newspaper company. It was often my duty to 
confer with noted persons, such as Joe Jefferson, Henri Rochefort, Le- 
land Stanford, Gen. Terry of the Broderick—Terry duel and others I 
might name. Mr. Jefferson was the most unassuming. pleasant. and 
democratic of all of them—a contented, friendly gentleman who was not 
in any hurry at all, and was only too glad to give you the inform>tion 
you needed. I took a great liking for him. In those days I often met 
Melville Stone, one of the editors of the Post and Mail, who was sup- 
posed to be dependent on his salary. Instead of monev he had ideas. 
One of fhese was that a daily paper could be printed in Chicago and 
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sold at a profit for a cent a copy. He was ready to discuss the matter 
with any proper person, and talked a great deal on the subject. Some 
people laughed at him; others merely disagreed with him. I was out 
west when he finally put his thoughts into living action. How he got 
started I don’t know, but his efforts culminated in the Chicago Daily 
News—morning, noon and evening. From the very start it proved suc- 
cessful—financially, and in every other way. Some years afterwards 
Stone sold out at a big figure and went into the banking busiaess. He 
was not “cut out” for it, but, nevertheless, made a very good vice pres- 
ident and made some more money. Then he suddenly quit banking to 
accept the post of chief manager of the Associated Press of the United 
States with his main office at New York City. Although well along in 
years he was still in the harness two years a go, and had just published 
a fine volume of reminiscences that were worth reading. In spite of 
lamentations men do get rich in journalism as well as in anything else. 
Stone got rich, and has also wielded a wide personal influence for good. 

Romance and grievous misfortune were strangely intermingled in 
the career of a reporter I knew intimately for a long time. An old, 
eccentric and very wealthy publisher married a girl whose unusual 
beauty caught his attention. In a year or two he died, leaving a great 
publication on the hands of an inexperienced girl—little more than a 
school girl or child. Much confusion ensued. Some one had to visit 
the lady continually for consultation, instruction and authority. The 
reporter I speak of was assigned to the task, and performed his duties 
so thoroughly that he soon married the blooming widow, and by his 
advice she sold the valuable paper and the immensely valuable real estate 
to a newly tormed company, and the happy pair retired trom ousmess 
cares and went on a long trip to Europe and the Mediterranean lands. In 
a year or two they returned. The reporter wa energetic and ambitious; 
he had to be occupied, he was a good newspaper man, and he had a 
superabundance of money. He decided to start a new daily paper. 
This created rivalries and enmities. He ran his new paper on the sen- 
sational plan, cut and slash at everything and everybody, and really 
seemed on the road to swift success. One day, without his knowledge, 
and through the blunder or the intentional treason of a trusted sub- 
ordinate, some improper advertising appeared in the paper. The matier 
was unnoticed, to all appearances, and the blunder was repeated. Then 
the law was invoked. The young publisher was arrested on a charge 
of felony. Several trials took place. For a long time the case con- 
tinued in the courts. A bushel of money was spent in maintaining a 
desperate defense, but, in the end the pubisher had to go to prison. There 
was no-escape. He accepted his fate with much fortitude. But by the 
time he had served his sentence his costly newspaper property had been 
wrecked. Almost his last dollar was gone and he and his heart-broken 
wife were glad to scrape enough money together to fly from a scene 
of calamity and sorrow. No one knew where they went, or sought to 
find out. 

Another case was quite as bad. A newspaper publisher who became 
a millionaire, and afterwards embarked in banking, railroad building and 
other schemes till he was supposed to be worth millions, finally came in 
contact with many charges of tremendous defalcations. With a big 
staff of noted lawyers he fought the case for years. He wrecked and 
lost all his properties and landed at last in prison. After serving part 
of his sentence he received a pardon, but died a week after his release. 

A generation ago—longer ago than that—John P. Irish was widely 
known through Iowa, Nebraska and adjacent states. As a newspaper 
publisher, fine public speaker, politician and leading citizen of unblem- 
ished name, he won attention and respect. With high qualifications for 
a brilliant political career, he never seemed to “hit things right.” There 
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was always something the matter. For various reasons he “pulled up” 
and went to California. There he became “Col. John P. Irish;” he had 
fame and influence; he made money; he established a daily paper at 
the large flourishing city of Oakland, and at the same time was ap- 
pointed chief editor of a daily paper in San Francisco. He had every- 
thing he wanted but political success. That always evaded him. I 
knew Col. Irish almost from my boyhood, and could say most flattering 
things of him, but it is unnecessary. Some weeks ago I was startled 
and grieved to read that he had been killed by a street car in Oakland. 
He was eighty years of age. 








HISTORICAL NOTES 

The Gibbon Historical Society, in cooperation with the ex-service 
men there, has published a placard with the latest accepted rules re- 
lating to the display of the American flag. Enough copies have been 
printed to supply every school room in Buffalo county. The State His- 
torical Society is glad to acknowledge receipt of one of these cards. 
Early Richardson County Poem 

The first dentist in Richardson county, Dr. R. D. Messler, died at 
Falls City, November 23, 1923, aged 74. He came to Richardson county 
in 1866. He was a musician, active and influential and with a kind 
spirit that endeared him to all . Some years ago he wrote an original 
poem which may find an appropriate place here as an evidence of the 
type of thought held by pioneer Nebraskans: 


I had a dream last night, 

Of strange and wondrous mien, 

Which showed that in our slumbering hours 
Things are not what they seem. 


Methought I heard a trumpet’s call 
Far distant yet so loud 

I sprang up from my slumbering bed 
And found my robe a shroud 


And looking down I saw my couch 
A grave beside a wall 

Matted o’er with weeds and grass 
That grew both rank and tall. 


A headstone gleamed amid the grass, 
My name engraven on; 

The day of birth, the day of death, 
And the fragment of a psalm. 


Crumbling granite marked the spot 
Where once the church had stood 
Where in life I’d worshipped, 
With the Brotherhood. 


Standing round on every side 

Were friends in life I’d known, 
No one moved or spoke a word 
The trumpet still was blowing. 


Sparkling dewdrons glistened 

On every shrub and flower 

All nature seemed in sweet accord 
T’was Resurrection hour. 
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The trumpet hushed, a sweet voice spoke, 
That gave our souls a thrill 

It echoed back from mountain top 

From valley, plain and hill. 


“T’m the Christ the Lord anointed 
I have for you a place prepared, 
Glory in the highest glory, 

Wake ye Nations everywhere.” 





E. T. Best, editor of the Neligh Leader, died at that place November 
23, 1923, aged 73. He had lived at Neligh 38 years. The editor of this 
magazine well remembers his first acquaintance with Mr. Best, when 
we were fellow Antelope county editors, in 1884-1887. 





Joseph Owen died at Shelton, November 21, 1923, aged 74. He came 
from England to the United States in 1863, had lived more than fifty 
years in Buffalo county and was one of the few survivors of the first 
settlement there. During the past year Mr. Owen rendered important 
services to the Hall county Historical Society, by taking its members 
to the exact spot where the old trail, sometimes called the Military Road, 
sometimes the California Trail and sometimes the Mormon Trail, crossed 
the county line from Hall into Buffalo. A granite boulder now marks 
the spot he took them to with the certainty of personal contact fifty 
years ago. 





The November, 1871, Storm. 

The famous blizzard of 1873, frequently called the “Easter Storm” 
was not the only destructive storm of the pioneer years. Recollections 
of the November storm in 1871 are revived by Jay Turner of Harvard, 
in the Harvard Courier. In the interest of recording these recollections 
of great blizzards this magazine gives space for a part of Mr. Turner’s 
report as follows: 

. Mr. Turner and Albert Moger, both boys in their early twenties 
were living in a dugout about a mile and a half north of Harvard. 
They were putting in their time plowing and expected to keep fairly 
busy throuout the winter because they had been told that it was pos- 
sible to plow most any day and there was plenty of ground to be plowed. 
On November 15th they spent the day plowing as usual, only it was 
so warm they went barefooted all day and had to stop frequently to let 
their teams cool off. 

The next morning they awoke, convinced that it was time to get up, 
but it was still dark. Upon investigation they found that they were 
“snowed in.” They dug the snow back into the room and succeeded 
in getting out. Mr. Turner climbed thru the hole and the moment he 
hit the surface his hat went racing with the wind and was not seen 
again until the following spring. They managed to get to their stable 
and care for the horses which were about snowed in and without food. 
The boys themselves were so short on rations that they ate nothing the 
first day. The blizzard raged for two nights and three days and cleared 
the third night. The weather bureau at Lincoln reported a temperature 
of 17 below with a seventy mile wind and it goes without saying that 
it was just as bad, if not worse, out here on the prairie where the wind 
ney = sweep without even a house between here and Grand Island 

p it. 
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One man living on the scuth side of town froze to death in an at- 
tempt to reach aid. He and his son were living in a sod shack and had 
no food. They stayed there one day but saw they could not stay the 
storm out so started with the wind in their faces to locate the four 
houses which constituted Harvard. The father gave out long before 
they reached them, and the son just managed to get to one of them 
before he dropped. 

The storm came on so suddenly and was so entirely unexpected that 
the people were completely unprepared. Many were like the boys, 
Turner and Moger, who lived on bread made of flour and salt, and snow 
water and coffee made from the same dirty snow water. Several lives 
were lost thruout the county and thousands upon thousands of cattle 
were lost in the storm. 

Early Days in Webster County. 

“Uncle Si,” correspondent of the Guide Rock Signal, is writing 
installments of Webster county history. Very interesting are these 
pioneer recollections. Among them is one of a command of cavalry 
which crossed the Republican river in June, 1870. From it we take the 
following interesting paragraph: 

A little while after the cavalry reached us the heavy government 
wagons began to reach camp. We wondered how they got those heavy 
wagons across creeks and canons as there was no bridges or roads. 
Then they showed us how it was done. They would stretch heavy rope 
cables across a bad place and swing the wagons across on them. The 
next night after the soldiers had marched on we waded the Republican 
to our house on the north side and were soon asleep. We were awakened 
by McCallum who whispered that a great body of Indians were ford- 
ing the river just below our cabin. We jumped into our clothes, 
crawled down to the river bank and laid there flat until morning. We 
could hear them go down into the water on the south side of the river 
and wade across one after another. The night was very cloudy and 
the darkness was awful. We could not see the Indians and were afraid 
of being discovered by their dogs. Morning came and to our surprise 
and joy we saw thousands of buffalo on the north side where there 
were none the evening before. The land where Guide Rock now stands 
and away to the north, east and west was a great moving mass of 
these big beasts. It was they who had been crossing the river. 

There was plenty of game in 1870, in the Republican Valley. Here 
is a recollection of that time in hunting. 

One day Uncle Si, 

When the weather was dry, 

Took his gun from the pegs on the wall; 
Took his hat from the rack, 

And said he’d be back, 

He was just going hunting, that’s all. 
There was plenty of game, 

Then out on the plain, 

No matter which way he should go; 

The buffalo feeding, 

And antelope leading, 

Where the green, waving grass liked to grow. 
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He felt he had pluck, 

Now uf he haa iuck, 

He mignt get a turkey to fry; 
With prairie towils pienty, 

Mignt snoot about twenty, 

Ot quali tnat were hiding near by. 
But tne day went amuck, 

He didnt have luck, 

He snot no big game, anywhere; 
And so ali that ne got, 

Tho he used tots ot snot, 

Was just a big “Indian scare!” 





HISTORICAL NOTES 

An old civil war drum recently came to Griff J. Thomas of Harvard, 
from his comrade of the civil war, Kichard Trist, of Kacine, Wis. The 
drum was a toxen of union between these two men, friends in boyhood 
and more than triends in the army. Near the time tor Muster Out 
for both, the Wisconsin comrade sends the drum to the Nebrassa com- 
rade. ‘ine Nebraska State Historical museum has a piace tor this drum 
when no longer used by either of these veterans. 


HOW GRASSHOPPERS STOPPED UNION PACIFIC TRAINS 

John Jacobson of Lexington was born in Denmark Jan. 15, 1849, 
and settled in 1871 at wnat was then Pium Creek (now Lexington) on 
the Union Pacific railroad. He has lived there ever since, working for 
many years as section hand on the Union Pacific, and homesteaded about 
four miles west of Lexington. He made a sod house 10x12 witn a dirt 
floor, one window and one door and lived there alone until he proved up. 
A recent interview with him, printed in the Lexington Pioneer, contains 
many things of interest, but the most important contribution in it is 
the detailed story he gives of grasshoppers stopping railroad trains on 
the Union Pacific and the reason why they stopped the trains. This 
story is one of the stock stories of the Nebraska pioneer life. It has 
been told, with variations, thousands of times, many times by people 
who did not know the circumstances. It has often been regarded as a 
frontier lie.. The detailed account of Mr. Jacobson is therefore worth 
preservation in the historical annals of Nebraska. Here it is: 

“In the fall of 1873 our section gang was ordered to Stevenson. 
Stevenson comprised two section houses located four miles west of where 
Kearney now stands. When we got there we shoveled grasshoppers off 
the track so that trains could get through. The track was so oily and 
greasy that the wheels of the engines would just spin and they could 
not pull a train. This was during the grasshopper plague in Dawson 
county and the hoppers were so thick and flew in big droves that some 
times they shut out the sun just like a cloud does. The reason they 
settled at Stevenson was because they met a storm and heavy wind.” 

The editor of this magazine wonders whether grasshoppers came 
in such numbers in 1873. The great grasshopper invasion came on 
July 20, 1874—as he very well remembers. 








Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Templeton, of Pawnee City, own a clock which 
has been running continuously since 1838. It is all made of wood ex- 
cept one small brass cog wheel. It is believed by experts in clock making 
to have been made prior to 1810. 
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First Nebraska Creamery 

Franklin W. Corliss died at 2912 South 24th St., Omaha, Nebraska, 
October 2u, 1922, aged 8U. In 1871 he built the Waterloo Creamery 
which is stated to have been the first creamery in Nebraska. kor many 
years he continued in the dairy business and was a pioneer in the in- 
troduction of pure bred Holstein cattle in tne state. Me was active in 
the construction of the draimage canal from the Kikhorn to the Platte 
which reclaimed a large tract of rich swampy land. 





Frank Cline, the first white boy born in the Logan Valley, visited 
Oakland, where he was born 65 years ago, in December, 122. Hus 
father was the first government carpenter at the Omana indian Agency. 


Death of Charles Wooster 
One of the remarkable and original characters of Nebraska, Charles 
Wooster, aged 80, died at Silver Creek, December 30, 1922. Mr. Wooster 
was a Union Soldier in the Civil War with scars received from wounds 
in battles. He took a soldier’s homestead near Silver Creek in 1871 and 
for more than 5U years was a practical farmer as well as thinker and 
writer. He was prominent in nearly all the farmers’ movements during 
the past half century. His strongest role was that of critic. This gen- 
eraliy led him into controversy, even with those working in the same 
cause, so that a great part ot the voluminous writing of Mr. Wooster 
during his half century of Nebraska lite, is composed of the keenest 
criticism of men and measures of his time. Mr. Wooster was an open 
and aggressive critic of the churches and of current religious belief. He 
delighted in this controversy and pursued the subject into the columns 
of all the leading Nebraksa newspapers. Mr. Wooster was often a can- 
didate for office, but was elected to office of prominence only once, serv- 
ing as a member of the legislature, (with the editor of this magazine) 
in the session of 1897. Mr. Wooster left a large mass of newspaper 
clippings and manuscripts at his home near Silver Creek. The editor 
of this magazine understands that members of his family plan to as- 
semble and publish some of the more important of these writings. They 
deserve preservation among the printed records of Nebraska, for they 
illustrate the life of one of the most unique and original pioneers of the 
state. 








Wm. Hawxby, Nemaha County Pioneer 

Died at the home of his son, Fred G. Hawxby at Auburn, November 
20, 1922, aged 89. He was born in Yorkshire England, January 29, 1833, 
educated at Rugby and came in a sailing ship to America in 1855. In 
the spring of 1860, he crossed the Missouri river at Brownville, located 
on a farm near Nemaha City which continued to be his home until his 
death. He was freighting on the plains for several years, having many 
perilous adventures from Indian attacks. He was a lover of fine live- 
stock and active in developing that interest in Nebraska. He moved 
to Lincoln to educate his children in the state University and when that 
was completed, moved back to his farm. 





A. B. Wood of the Gering Courier began publishing his newspaper 
at that point when Dome Rock was a hole in the ground and Scottsbluff 
was an ant hill. In a recent issue he called attention to the discovery 
of an iron tube about two inches in diameter and three feet long found 
in a recent excavation and explains that it is the bottom part of a lo- 
comotive boiler flue, used thirty years ago as a telephone pole on the 
Boiler Flue Telephone Line between Gering and Alliance. Like some 
of the colonial furniture in the historical society museum, no one could 
have guessed its use who was not there when it was used. We should 
be glad to add one of these boiler flue posts to our museum. 








THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Made a State Institution February 27, 1883. 


An act of the Nebraska legislature, recommended by Governor 
James W. Dawes in his inaugural and signed by him, made the State 
Historical Society a State institution in the following: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 


Section 1. That the “Nebraska State Historical Society,” an or- 
ganization now in existence—Robt. W. Furnas, President; James M. 
Woolworth and Elmer S. Dundy, Vice-Presidents; Samuel Aughey, Sec- 
retary, and W. W. Wilson, Treasurer, their associates and successors— 
be, and the same is hereby recognized as a state institution. 


Section 2. That it shall be the duty of the President and Secretary 
of said institution to make annually reports to the governor, as required 
by other state institutions. Said report to embrace the transactions and 
expenditures of the organization, together with all historical addresses, 
which have been or may hereafter be read before the Society or furnished 
it as historical matter, data of the state or adjacent western regions 
of country. 


Section 3. That said reports, addresses, and papers shall be pub- 
lished at the expense of the state, and distributed as other similar 
official reports, a reasonable number, to be decided by the state and 
Society, to be furnished said Society for its use and distribution. 


Property and Equipment 


The present State Historical Society owns in fee simple title as 
trustee of the State the half block of land opposite and east of the 
State House with the basement thereon. It occupies for offices and work- 
ing quarters ground floor rooms in the University Library building at 
llth and R streets. The basement building at 16th and H is crowded 
with the collections of the Historical Society which it can not exhibit, 
including some 15,000 volumes of Nebraska newspapers and a large part 
of its museum. Its rooms in the University Library building are like- 
wise crowded with library and museum material. The annual inventory 
3 its property returned to the State Auditor for the year 1922 is as 
follows: 


Value of land, % block 16th and H $75,000 
Value of Buildings and permanent improvements 
Value of Furniture and Furnishings 
Value of Special Equipment, including apparatus, Ma- 
chinery and Tool 
Educational Specimens (Art, Museum, or other) 
Library (Books and Publications) 
Newspaper Collection 


Total resources.. $318,195 


Much of this property is priceless, being the only articles of their 
kind and impossible to duplicate. 











